CHAPTER III

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS

THE winter brought no formal cessation of arms.
While the King established himself at Oxford, and
surrounded his headquarters with a girdle of garrisons, there
was desultory fighting in the far North and the far West.
But the real business of the winter was not war but
diplomacy. From December, 1642, until April, 1643,
negotiations between Oxford and London were carried on
practically without intermission. At Oxford the King's
Cabinet (to use a convenient but proleptic description)
received an important accession of official strength. In
the early spring of 1643 Hyde was at last persuaded to
accept office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. According
to Clarendon himself, the King's intention was to make
Secretary Nicholas Master of the Wards, " and then [these
were his Majesty's own words] I must make Ned Hyde
Secretary of State for the truth is I can trust nobody else".1
Hyde declined to come into office on the heels of
Nicholas, but the death of Sir Charles Caesar, Master of
the Rolls, gave the King the opportunity he had long
desired. Sir John Culpepper had been promised the re-
version of Caesar's office, and now claimed the fulfilment of
it. "This," says Clarendon, "was no sooner declared, than
the Lord Falkland [who was much more solicitous to have

1 Hyde's account is exactly confirmed by an intercepted letter from
Charles to the Queen.   Firth, ap. D.NJB., s> v. Hyde.

287who were eager to seize upon the
